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At the request of a correspondent we pub- 
lish the following extracts from a letter written 
by Robert Barclay to the Herr Adrian Paets, 
with the hope that ‘*the doctrines may be in- 
. o 


structive to some minds. The whole letter 
may be found in Sewel’s History, New York 


ed., p. 231, etc. 


As there are then natural ideas concerning 
the things of the natural world ; as for instance, 
ideas of light and colors, ideas of voice and 
sound, ideas of savoring and smelling, ideas of 
tasting and feeling, as of heat and cold, of grief 
and joy; it follows also, that there are ideas of 
supernaturai things, concerning the divine and 
ural of the divine and super- 


] ! 
world: 2S 1deas of t se i 


supernat things 


natura! r ‘ ’ 
And as the 
natural ideas are stirred up in us by outward 
and natural bodies, so those divine and 
natural ideas are stirred up in us by 
principle, which is a body in naturals, in rela- 
tion to the spiritual world, and theref 
be cal! “dd 
part of God, who Is a most pure spirit; but the 


mentioned in the spiritual world. 


sup of< 
a certain 
yre 


a divine body; not as if it wer 


or instrument of God, by 


worketh | 


which I 
1 us, and stirreth up in us these id 
of divine thn This 
of Christ, by which the saints are! 
which is a mystery to all unregenerated and 


organ, e 
ae 
is that flesh and blood 


iourished ; 


vs. 


mere natural men, uever to be reached by 
them, wile they remain in that state. 

Now if there be such supernatural ideas, 
there are also senses, or perceptive faculties by 
which those ideas are perceived; for those ate 
two relatives that suppose and infer one an- 
other: but in wicked men those senses or fa- 


culties do as it were sleep, as t! 


of a blind man; but int lly they are stir- 
red up Now by these d ne and §] t 
sen » W } are distin i { wu é 
rom all ti t { faca ; Oo , 
whether of Migination, or na il 1 yn, 
spiritually minded men do behold the glory ar 

beauty of God, in respect whereof, and fot 
which, al the clory of this world is despicable 
to them; yea even as dross and dung. And 


they also hear God inwardly 


speaking in their 
uly divi 


ie and heavenly, full of 


; and the savor and taste 


1 ] . 
souls, words tr 
virtue and divine life 
of divine things, and do, as it were, handle 


And th se 


as really differ 


‘their sou 8. 


do 


them with the hands o 
heavenly enjoyments 
their nature from udes, and fic- 
titious appearances of them, whict ier the 
mind of man by its own strength can imitate, 
or any evil Spirit to deceive man can counter- 


in 


el 


all false similt 


1 eitl 


feit; as a true man differs from the dead image} 
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of a man, or true bread, honey, wine, or milk, 
doth from the mere picture of those things 
And albeit either the imagination of man, or 
subtilty of the devil, may counterfeit 
likenesses of these enjoyments, by which men 
may be deceived ; and no doubt many are de- 
ceived; that doth not hinder, but that those di- 
vine enjoyments are clearly perceived in such, 
in whom the divine 
truly opened, and t| 
of those things truly 


false 


and spiritual senses are 
e true supernatural ideas 
raised up. 

And if there be at any time a mistake, the 
divine illumination not the cause that 


mistake, but some evil disposition of the mind; 


is OI 
as happeneth in those things relating to natural 
reason. For there are 
ances of reason, which differ as much from true 
reason, as those false and pretended revelations, 
and diabolical inspirations f 
truly divine, 


many false appear 


rom such as art 
Now, how many men wl 


would be esteemed 


0 
philo nher area ser hiwy 
phuosoy lers, are miseravly 


deceived by those false likenesses of 


reason, 


judging their false reasons to be the true 
similitudes of things and solid ratiocinations ; 
which nevertheless moweth no man of sound 


reason, to reject sound and solid reason, as 


doubtful and uncertain? For even sound 
natural reason is rn excelle tof : 
very uselul iv maaan l, » used in Its pT 
per I ice: but Jet none think to compreh rd 
by their natural reason thines thet are of a 
divine and supernatural kind And as w 
use to do, when any one Is deceived by faise 
ippearances of reason, we endeavor to redu 
them to contemplate the natural ideas of 
natural things, and to medit t n, which 
is as atest or touchstone, by wuich all the ap 
pearances and likenesses of reason are to bi 
examined ; if they contradict them, to be re 
jected; so also when any one Is deceived by 


he cunning of sa 


MS OWN Imagination, or in 
thinking any evil inspiration of the devil to | 
a true divine revelation, he that is so deceived, 
s to be reduced to the natural ideas of thit 

f so be that preter revelation doth « \ 
lict them, for no tru ne revelation ca 
contradict the true natural ideas,) or to t su- 
pernatural ideas of divine things, which are 
most simple, clear, id obvious to the minds 
f men, if they w turn t minds to the 
livine seed ir them: orat leastthose ideas a 
readily and ea rred » For as inna 
"yt | } eo } i r 

isuiy Ta I I { a ( 
order | 1 of na ipernatural us, 
vhereby they are gradually exc l: nor 
there any mortal man, in wh nd at some 
ime or other there is not stirred up some 
that is truly supernatur nd divine, and who 


' et 
hath felt in | 


not im both the wrath and 
judgment of God for his sins; and also some 
tender and gentle taste of God’ ve and 


woodness, vitedt ) 


by which w ire in 
Now that i ; iought to 
to contradict 


any divine and supernatural idea, which is 


repentance. 
be a divine revelation, and its felt 
clearly perceived in the soul, it is a manifest 
token that it is not a divine revelation, but 
either a false imagination, or the wicked sug- 
gestion of some evil spirit. 





o- 


No 


EXTRACTS FROM JOHN BARCLAY'S LETTE! 

Ah! is little we can do for one at 
yet let us be wil to do that ' 
offers. Lotten think how short may be t 
season wherein we may be permitt or may 
have occasion, for the comfort, ai 1, and s ipport 
one of another. How many Opportunities 

vr handing a hand of help, or a cup of cold 
water, do we not avail of, but suffer to go by 
unimproved, and fritter away !n our intercourse 

e with another, even those nearest and dear- 
est to us In an outward or inward sense, 
[;verything, indeed, proves what poor creatures 
we are, and what a low, mixed, imperfect state 
the present is—a iew drops Oo! comlort, ol 


strenotn; ailt 


tle grain of faith, of hope, of qualt- 
just 


! ' 
tered in the 


2 1 
fication to strugele or enough to keep 


hour of need, 


le pride and 


f - , | 
irom talilingo—admin 


ulleriy to hi 


of boast 


and in such a 


way as 


lake away all occasion ing on the 


hand, or of repining on the other! 


‘Thou lookest for a note from me in reply to 
thy last, but it seems an effort to write, orat al! 
to rouse out of the weight of sadness ind ex- 
ercise In which my poor mind has been sunk 
both last ‘week and nerr!y 

rust Ss only ion ina 

thatthe tran l lity, eas sal 1 sustenan¢ l 
preceded, may in due season and in d 
measure, b pel tted to succeed—a le Says, 
** seasons of poverty ind season | -—— 
veryithineg Is beaut ] n its eason, Sa 

vise man—but this is only as we ar prepared 
to take the cup that is handed. ° 

thou hast felt, and dear J. } MI. aur ( 

Iso, SO we fe na rims seem t thy n 
Dut there i yassA Jo . It I 
laughin ft the storm, or t t Y 
SupT ose tt npltes asta ice ifid nce a 

rt in Him who rides the tempest ( 
1ush it his word ! | hav had, 
to bu 1 my coat le, W rt 
lay e ind i { | 

; ates : 
yet » Lord’ Or i 
ai ( 11 ! t } ! I | rat 
or a th d ition L eve 
- | ley ; and ; : ; 

iT | t Not I rv i \ 

| 
ind The re \ 
“ae 
ND A 

( l om 

) i | i \] I) i t i 
\\ } | | (y ro a ’ 

nbled - \\ 

wing ling professor of g t 
same vith the expounder of new notions 

1 st n, contrived to bring them 1 
int tual collision. Mr. Steph nson disputed 
the facts of the formations as alleged, and Dr 
Buckland defended them ; and the latter combat- 
ted the arguments of his opponent with such 
har r flu ney and facile refer: nce, that he erush- 
ed his adversary with as much apparent ease as 


ne of the engineer’s own locomotives would : 


obtruding rabbit, when the engine was going at 
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the rate of forty milesan hour. Mr. Stephenson not exactly prepared to take this ground, and are cated in the United States or in Mexico. Several 
felt that he was worsted, not defeated; but being, under the necessity of presenting objections to the | have graduated at the St. Louis college. Some 
pleasantly and politely “chafed,” the efforts he! admission of the new State, drawn from the cha-|of their private residences are spacious, and not 
made to recover his position only served to aggra-|racter of its population. Accordingly we are told,| without architectural pretension. ‘That of Senor 
vate the pain of his wounds. Although it was) by men professing to be the advocates of ultra de-|Ortero, at Peralta, has a front pertail or piazza of 
but a friendly controversy, he was considerably mocracy and the largest liberty, that the Indian five hundred feet in length. At Peralta, Albu- 
irritated, and slept but little that night. He was|and Mexican voters of New Mexico are unfit for querque, El Paso, Paddilla, and Bernallilo, our 
up early next morning, and sought to cool his political freedom, and the exercise of the rights of officers found polite and intelligent society. All 
temper in the spacious garden of Drayton Manor. | self-government. classes are courteous and civil in their social inter- 
He had not taken many turns on the silicia when) he delegate from New Mexico, H. N. Smith, | course ; crimes of the higest degree are unfrequent, 
Sir William Follett made his appearance. His! estimates the population of the territory in round but, as in all parts of Mexico, gaming is a preva- 
first salutation was,” George, you made a pretty numbers at 80,000. Of these some 15,000 are lent vice. 

fool of yourself last night.” “TI have a strong|the decendants of the Aztecs, the semi-civilized| In the Northern part of the Territory there 
suspicion of that kind myself, Sir William,” re-| founders of those ancient cities, the ruins of which,'is a good deal of intemperance, and the fa- 
plied Mr. Stephenson; “but I am convinced I|scattered over Mexico, attest their original splen- mous ‘aos whiskey is too freely used. Lower 
was right after all.” “To be sure you were,” \dor, and the skill of their artificers. ‘lhey are the down, the light, delicious wines of El Paso are in 
said Sir William; “but you cannot talk. I) best farmers of New Mexico, living in compact vil- 
never heard such a bungler. You were full of lages, surrounded by fruit trees, gardens, and great have the reputation of hard drinkers, and when Col. 
facts—wonderful facts—and Buckland had only/fields of corn and melons. The report of J. W.' Emory, on one occasion, declined the proffer of a 
sophistry and assertion to oppose to your facts.| Abert, of his “Examination of New Mexico, in the bottle of whiskey, the astonished Mexican ex- 
He beat you to a stand-still because you had no years 1846-47,” gives minute descriptions of claimed “ What! no whiskey ' then you are no 
rhetoric.” “Sir William, I am no lawyer.” some of the principal Pueblo or Indian towns. The! American !’”’ 

“ But Iam. Come, sit down in this alcove; and|houses are from two to three stories high, firmly 
now, before we are called to breakfast, repeat to! constructed of sun dried bricks, or rough stone, 
me your whole theory.” Mr. Stephenson did as} plastered with clay or the glittering white of sele- 
Sir William wished. He went through the pro-|nite. Each village has its church, its padre, an 
cess of fire and water, the operations of electricity, |aleade or chief magistrate. The inhabitants are 
the nature of faults, the position of strata. “That| industrious, peaceable, and kind-hearted. They are 
will do,” said Sir William, ‘ Now at dinner to-| lovers of flowers and fruit trees, and Lieut. Abert 
day hold your tongue; leave Buckland to me.’’|says he could at first sight distinguish an Indian 
After dinner Dr. Buckland, excited by the triumph! from a Spanish town, by the green clump of trees bitual unrest of the other. 

of the preceding evening, soon introduced mine-| which enclosed it. They raise large numbers of! very year, the tide of emigration, setting to- 
ralogy. Sir William, in his gentle, quiet way,)common domestic fowls, and, like their Aztec an-| wards us from the old world, brings to our shores 
drew him into a controversy, closed upon him,|cestors, have a fancy for taming birds. In dress 
out talked him, and prostrated the professor as}and appearance they scarcely suffer in comparison 
effectually as the professor had overthrown the} with their Castilian neighbors. Col. Emory, in 
engineer theevening before. Sir William enjoyed| his report to the Secretary of War of his Explora- 
the encounter; no one was displeased ; and, as tions in New Mexico, gives the portrait of an In- 
they rose to retire, Sir William whispered,|dian woman, painted from life, in the parlor of 
‘George, what do you think now?” ‘Think!’|the Indian Alcade of Isoletta. It is a picture of 
replied Mr. Stephenson. ‘I think there is no-| remarkable beauty ; the figure full and gracefully 
thing on earth or in it, like the gift of the gab.”’| moulded, and the features delicately chiselled. 
[ We have pleasure in presenting our readers with|The women are very tolerable housewives, and 
the above graphic anecdote respecting the late| our officers, who during the late war had oceasion 
(ieorge Stephenson. We never think of this! to partake of their hospitality, speak of their well- 
remarkable man without associating with his|loaded tables, their sponge-cakes, fine wheaten 
name that of our venerable townsman Kdward)loaves, and domestic wines. 





common use. The Americans who visit them 


To the restless, unsatisfied, grasping Anglo- 
Saxon, the careless ease and Jistlessness and simple 
pastoral habits of New Mexicans are well calcu- 
lated to awaken a fecling of contemptuous superi- 
ority on the part of the former. But it may be a 
question, after all, whether the dolce far niente, 
‘the quiet indifference of the one, is not as produc- 
tive of happiness as the goading irritability and ha- 


the poor, the ignorant, and vicious, in numbers far 
greater than the entire population of New Mexico. 
‘These are incorporated in our body politic, and in 
the new States and Territories, speedily become 
voters. We would not, if we could, close our ports 
against them, and refuse them an asylum in our 
broad territory. But who would not prefer to the 
refuse and squalid overplus of crowded HKuropean 
cities, and the annual disgorgements of their jails 
and work-houses, the quiet home-loving and _pas- 
toral people of New Mexico, who for the last 
quarter of a century have exercised the rights of 
citizens of a republic, and whose insulated position, 
if it has deprived them in some measure of the 
Pease, to whose perception we owe the discovery} These Pueblo Indians were the first to welcome | benefits of the general progress of civilization, has 
of Mr. Stephenson’s talents. It may be remem-' the American troops to New Mexico. ‘They dis-'at the same time preserved them from some of the 
bered that he, accompanied by that eminent liked the Mexican rule, as it constantly reminded | worst vices which that civilization has carried in 
mathematician, Nicholas Wood, walked over|\them of the days of the Conquest and the subju-|its train. 

from New Wastle (thirty-two miles) to ascertain) gation of their ancestors. Colonel Emory does| 
if Mr. Stephenson could be employed to lay out|not hesitate to pronounce them “the best and 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway. He was)most peaceable citizens of New Mexico.” It! 
very soon engaged and drawn from obscurity,| would certainly be a most ungrateful return toldent of the New York Express makes the 
and formed the first railway as a model for the! these people, if their State should be denied ai following statement of aslave case at Washing- 
world. We need not enlarge on the further} place in the American Confederacy on the ground | ton. . ’ 
developement of his talent and his consequent!that they are unworthy of the rights of citizen-| WasuineTon, Aug. 7 
success and reputation. On the other hand, we ship. 
believe the only acknowledgement received by; As to the Mexican or Spanish part of the popu-|of late, in these parts, that the owners of this 
Mr. Pease, for his years of toil and energy in lation, they are, to say the least, quite as well fit- species of property have become very much 
bringing that novel mode of transit to such a suc-|ted for the duties and responsibilities of State\alarmed, and hence are disposed to remove 
cessful issue, is, that he is allowed to travel free' government as the old inhabitants of Louisiana 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway.]——Eng-|and Florida, when those states were taken into 


National Era, 
ne 
Stave Case at WasnincTon.—A correspon- 


The runaway slaves have been so numerous 


ithem to safer parts of the United States, or to 
‘sell them to slave traders. A cruel incident 


lish Paper. ‘the Union. They are not an enterprising, hard-!of this kind, is exciting great sympathy here at 
—~— working people—the majority content themselves|present. The family of William Williams, 

{with the simple necessaries of life—they have| n *residents Polk, Taylor < 
NEW MEXICO—ITS POPULATION. | ) the coachman of Presidents Polk, Taylor and 


|neither the thriftiness nor the shiftiness of Yankees.| Fillmore. were suddenly, on Friday morning, 
\They have a few books, and no newspapers. Yet! seized by a slave-trader, and taken from their 

The timely movement of the people of New they are by no means deficient in the rudiments| homes, in this city, off to Baltimore, to be sent 
Mexico, by which they have placed themselves in| of education ; each village has its padre, more or|to New-Orleans. His wife, over fifty years of 
the position of State sovereignty, enabling them) less learned, and Lieut. Abert says it is rare to|age, three daughters, and three grand-children, 
to demand as their constitutional right admission | find a New Mexican boy or girl who is unable to; were thus snatched from him in an hour te a 
into the Union, on a footing of equality with the|read. Many of the old landed proprietors are|fate worse to him than death; to be sold South 
other. States, seems to give entire satisfaction to| wealthy, living in astyle of rade magnificence ; ex-|to the highest bidder, end separated from him 
all sa.ecthe slavery-propagandists of the South|hibiting upon their tables massive silver plate, the|and each other. The poor man wrung his 
and tii ‘allies at the North. The former class; product of New Mexican mines and the work of | hands, rolled on the ground, was nearly crazed 
of oppo. ats openly deny the right of the people) New Mexican artizans, and hanging their walls|in fact, by the dreadful parting. After many 
of New * exico to exclude slavery. The latter are! with mirrors and paintings. Their sons are edu-|years toil, he very recently purchased his own 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


So cee ee NE ts 


— 


freedom, but his family were owned by some! 


one in New Orleans. 

The President feeling deeply 
tress, gave him money and let him go to Balt- 
more, to see them again. W illiams found the 
trader would take the sum of $3,200 for them, 
and returned with the hope of raising that 
amount here to redeem them. A petition was 
drawn up, and to-day circulated about the City 
and House of Representatives, setting forth the 
fact, and asking for assistance, which was so 
promptly rendered that the prospect is, in the 
language of Williams himself, * very fair.” 

The President, Mr. Webster, Gen. Scott, 
and a number of Senators, Members and citi- 
zens have contributed sums from 
Mr. Corcoran gave $200, which was the price} 
asked for the aged wife, and he made her 
“ free’’ at once. Beside doing this Mr. Cor- 
coran has purchased one of the women, 
has lived in his family for some — 
Com. Patterson, another, and Mrs. Gen. 
son, a third, who lived with her some 


for‘ his dis- 


$5 to $50. 


Mrs. 
Tow- 
years 


past. So the children, for whom $1,500 were) 
. . | 
asked, only remain to be purchased by their 


grandfather, and he is in a fair way of raising 
this money. 
——. 


SoMETHING FORALL.—So various is the appe- 
tite of animals, that ane is scarcely any plant) 
which is not chosen by some, 
touched by others. 
water hemlock to the 
the long-leaved water hemlock to the sheep; 
the goat gives up the monk’s hood to the horse, 
&e.; for that which certain animals grow fat 
upon, others abhor as poison. Hence no plant 
is absolutely poisonous, but only respectively. 
Thus the spurge, 
most wholesome nourishmentto the caterpillar. 
That animals may not destroy themselves for} 
the want of knowing this law, each of them is 
guarded by sucha de slicacy of taste and smell 
that they can easily dis tinguish what is perni- 
cious from what is w holesome ; and when it 


The horse gives up the 


happens that different animals live upon the| 


same plants, still one kind always leaves some- 


thing for the other, asthe mouths ofall are not} 


equally adapted to lay hold of the grass ; 
which means there is sufficient food for all. 


—_—p>——_—_—- 
HanpwritInc.—Some time ago, persons in- 
clined to an ambitious turn of mind thought it 


indicative of an intellectual or literary dis-| 


position to write an unre sadable hand ; and we 
have heard men boast that they wrote so as not 
to be understood. This is an 


success, and a very vulgar one to boot. A 


rapid hand may indicate a habit of writing, and | 


therefore a familiarity with pursuits more or 
less intellectual ; but not to be able to write 
both well and fast is a defect of skill, and can| 
in no way be twisted into an ornamental trait. 


To write so that your correspondent cannot} 


decipher you is silly as regards your own ob- 
ject In writing, disrespecful as regards him. | 
Not to perceive that certain words which do| 
not derive elucidation from the context, such as 
technical terms and proper names, need particu- 
lar distinctness, is a mistake of dullness. 


do not meanto say that all men who write) 


ny are dullards,or we might be confuted by 


who| 


and left un-|: 


goat; the cow gives up| 


that is noxious to man, is a} 


odd kind of| 


We} 


Expenpiture oF Kino Lovis PHILIPPE AND 
His Famity.—We take this opportunity to 
advert to an authentic and very curious account 
which has recently been made public by the 
managers of the late Civil List of France, In 
order to give a correct notion of the current 
expenses incurred by Louis Philippe and his 
family in each year from 1830 to 1848, The 
statements are taken on an average of the 18 
years. ‘The income of the Crown, exclusive 
of the allowances and private prope rty of the 
Duchess of Orleans and some of the Princes, 
amounted to 18,400,000f., or about £740,000 
a year. Of this enormous revenue only £600 
a year was assigned by the King for his 
personal service, and £400 a year for his per- 
sonalexpenses ; £4,000 a year for the Queen’s 
establishment, and £30,000 a year for the 
‘Princes and Princesses, ,exclusive of journeys. 
The establishments of the Palace were on the 
most magnificent scale; £17,000 a year for the 
household of the Tuileries ; £50,000 a year 
for the table; £38,000 a year for the stables, 
with about 310 horses, and £11,000 more for 
the stud and field sports; £17,000 a year for 
washing ; £21,000 for lighting, &c. The 
Royal manufactures of Sevres, Gobelins, and 
|Beaurais, whose productions were destined for 
|presents, cost £50,000 a year. These ex- 
|penses alone, amounting to about £500,000 a 
year, Were not susce ptible of material reduction, | 
'he entertainments, presents, and journeys of| 
ithe Royal Family cost about £50,000 more. | 
The charities of the King, £42,000 a year,| 
land of the Queen, £18, 000, without reckoning 
those of the Princes. In patronage of the arts, 
subscriptions to literary works and architectu-| 
ral embellishments of the domains of the| 
Crown, the King annually expended upwards| 
or three millions and a half of francs, or! 
about £140,000 a year, during his w hole| 
reign ;—the whole of the property thus collec 
ted and constructed, which has not cost a 
less than three millions sterling, has of course| 
passed into the possession of the State, and 
|become the property of the nation. 


| 


The result} 
of these munificent expenses was, that the Civil 
|List was exceeded by about 





$30,000 a year,| 
and thatthe Royal property was left charged) 
¥ | with ¢ a debt of £600,000.— Times. 


} 
| 
} 


———_. } 


lIn every haunt 


DRAWING AND WRITING. 


| Hon. Horace Mann, late Superintendent of 
Massachusetts Schools, says, in a report of a| 
lvisit to the schools of Europe : “Such excellent| 
hand-writing as I saw in the Prussian schools I| 
never saw before. I can hardly express myself| 
jtoo strongly on this point. In Great Britain, | 
France, or in our own country, I have never seen} 
\schools worthy to be compare d with theirs in this| 
|respect. This superiority cannot be attributed, | 
in any degree to a better mode of holding the} 
pen; for I never saw so great a proportion of| 
eases in any schools where’ the pen is so awk-| 
|wardly held. This excellence must be referred, | 
‘in a great degree, to the universal practice of 
learning to draw , conte mporaneously with learn- 
jing to write. I believe a child will learn both 
{to draw and write with more ease than he will 
In the course of my tour, I 
|passed from countries where almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with ease, and most of 





learn writing alone. 


a storm of illustrious autographs ; ; but we do|them with no inconsiderable degree of beauty and 


mean, that when a man intends to make you} 
understand an idea, has a pen 


expression, to those where drawing was not prac- 


in his hand for|tised at all; and I came to the couclusion that, with 


the purpose, and fails for want of capacity to|no other guide but the copy books of the pupils, 


make the 
intellegt j is asleep. — Spectator. 


letters of the alphabet, that man’s 


I could tell whether drawing were taught in 
| school or not.” Mr. Mann adds: “ Drawing of 
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itself is an expressive and beautiful language. A 
few strokes of the pen or pencil will often repre- 
sent to the eye what no amount of words, how- 
ever well chosen, can communicate. For the 
master architect, for the engraver, the engineer, 
the pattern designer, the draughtsman, the 
moulder, the machine builder, or head mechanic 
of any kind, all acknowledge that this art is es 
sential and indispensable. But 
partment of where 
the accomplishment would not be of utility.””— 


Cherokee Advocate. 


there is no de- 
business or condition of life 


> 


FLOWERS 

Dear frien 1, love well the flowers ' Flowers are the 
sign 

Of Earth’s all gentle love, her grace, her youth, 
Her endless, matchless, tender gratitude. 
When the sun shines on thee,—why thou art glad 
But when on Earth he smileth, she bursts forth 
In beauty like a bride, and gives him back, 
In sweet repayment for his warm bright love 
A world of flowers. You may see them born 
On any day in April, moist or dry, 
he Heavens that look on them: 


Some sown like stars upon 


As bright as aret 
the greensward ; some 
As yellow as the sunrise ; others red 


As day is when he sets; reflecting thus, 


|In pretty moods, the bounties of the sky. 


And now, of all fair flowers, which lovest thou best’ 
The Rose? She is a queen more wonderful 
Than any who have bloomed on Orient thrones 
Sabean Empress! in her breast, though small, 
Beauty and infinite sweetness sweetly dwell, 


Inextricable. Or dost dare prefer 


The Woodbine, for her fragrant summer breath ? 
Or Primrose, who doth haunt the hours of Spring, 

| 4 wood-nymph brightening places lone and green ? 
{Or Cowslip? or the virgin Violet, 

That nun, who, nestling in her cell of leaves, 


Shrinks from the world, in vain? 


Yet, wherefore choose, when Nature doth not choose’ 


Our mistress, our preceptrees. She brings forth 


| Her brood with equal care, loves all alike, 


And to the meanest as the greatest yields 


Her sunny splendors and her fruitful rains, 


Love all flowers, then. Be sure that wisdom lies 
In every leaf and bloom ; o’er hills and dales ; 


And thymy mountains ; sylvan solitudes, 


| ’ t 
Where sweet-voiced waters sing the long year through? 


beneath the Eternal Sun, 
Where Youth or £ 
\Or thoughtful Meditation deigns to stray. 

[ Hous thold Words. 


ee — 


Age sends forth its grateful prayer, 


ALL'S WELL. 
The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty soils with rain ; 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 
Our very sins and follies make 
The love of God more plain ; 
As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew.—s. G W 
ee 
GERMAN MARRIAGES. 

Marriage in Germany is preceded by the 
following forms and ceremonies, and it is by no 
means an easy affair after all: Ist, proposal ; 
2nd, betrothal; 3rd, a public family dinner or 
‘supper of announcement; 4th, the testimonials 
required by Sereteneehetny f, a certificate 
of vaccination ; 2, a week day school ticket, in 
proof of regular attendance there ; 3.  certifi- 
cate of attendance on areligious t wer; 4,a 
certificate of confirmation ; 5, a cc ct certifi- 
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cate 5 Ale a service book: 7, a wander back (this 
relers to the corm | ulsury travels of the band- 
Cralt men ;) >, an apprentice ticket; 9, a stat 

ment as to propriety, which, if not considered 


siaclory, destroys the whole ; 10, a permis- 
sion from the parents; 11, a resideuce permis- 
Sion ticket; 12, a certilicate as to the due per- 
formance of militia duties; 138, an examination 
Licke 14, a ticket of business, or oce upation, 
at the time. ‘The higher classes have even 
more difliculties than these. ‘hus—a_ Bava- 
rian officer cannot marry until be has de posited 


enough to pre vide L49 per annum | 


tenance 


Ol his luture faci y- 
_—_ 

Co.ossaL Birps or New ZeEALAND.—At the 
last meeting of the Geolggical Society of Lon 
don, Dr. Mantell, in illustration of a memoir oi 
a large collection of fossils and rock specimens 

{ rt ived lTromehis son, Walter Mantel, 
of Ne Lit 5 exhibited som: highiy jote- 
Testil remit S Of Lhe Colossal birds oO! thal 
coun Among them were skulls and mand 
Dies, eggshells, and enormous bones of the 
hinder extremuies. The most remarkable was 
the entire series of bones composing the legs 


and feet of the same individual Dinormis gican- 


Waikonu 


Middle Island, Standing erect. the 


feus, [ound In @ morass at til, on the 


a yard 


one 
in advance of the other, as if the bird had been 
mired inthe swamp and perished on the spot. 

The entire length of the foot of the original 
must have been sixteen inches, and its greatest 
breadth eighteen inches, and the height of the 
bird ni arly ten feet . 


deena steceresanrteerenesieranesesetnenaetentieieacerteaimamntas 
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Dearnu or Jonn Comiy.—lIt is with feelings 
of no ordinary character that we have to an- 
the of 


who departed this life on the evening 


nounce 


; 1} 
decease this excellent 


man, 
ol 
Seventh day, the 17th inst., after a sudden 
and brief illness, in the 77th year of his age. 
We understand that his close was serene, and 
and that he suffered comparatively but little 


Pp un. Although evidently declining in streneth 
within the last few years, the event was not 
0 immediately anticipated, either by himself 
or his friends, until within a short period of 


} 
his aeparture. 


The present occasion is unsuitahle { ir 


iU 


the 
expression o! feelings and recolle clions which 
Who within our 


ciety does not know the history and standing 


Q 


crowd upon the mind. So- 


of our departed elder in Christ ? Others n ay 
have been more active in the business of the 
church, more conspicuous in the labors of the 
bri 


Uris 


ministry, and perhaps as useful in the rhit 


example of a consistent and agodly life. But 
few could compare with him for that weicht 
of author ity, that majesty of wisdom, and that 
simplicity and singleness of purpose, which 
gave to his judgment on extraordinary occa- 
sions a force which made it almost irresistible. 

Great, however, as the void thus created 
will be felt in the Yearly Meeting itself, the 
loss in its Representative Committee will be 
greater. In this body, where in order to be- 
come useful, much experience is indispen- 
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sable 


, the qualifications of our dear friend 


have been conspicuously exhibited nearly 


every year since its reorganization. He was, 
far more than any other member, the chroni- 
cler of society transactions, the living reler- 
ence for past precedent and history, the safe- 
guard against action of a mistaken character, 
which frequently occurs in bodies composed 
of ever-changing materials. 

Of his labors in the ministry it is unneces- 
sary to speak—they are known and appreci- 
ated throughout the Socie ty. Of his useful- 


ness in forming the youthful mind by a most 
admirable series of publications, few can be 
ienorant. Ina few words, his was a life that 
for real Christian usefulness and consistency, 
has been rarely excelled. 

—* 

We give below some interesting statistical 
information respecting the coast on the south- 
ern extremity of New Jersey. ‘The sources 
whence the facts are derived entitle thei to 
implicit confidence. They verify the observ- 
ations of scientific men at various points of 
the eastern line of our continent, from which 
it would appear that the Atlantie Ocean is 
gradually on the 


solid land 


the 


encroaching 


throughout much, if not all of 


western 


boundary washed by it. Our readers will 
find the subject ably handled by that classi- 
cal writer, the late William Wirt, in one of 
It is 


since we have opened the pages of this little 


the chapters of his British Spy. long 


volume, but we well remember having been 


‘much interested in the ingenious disquisitions 


contained 


therein. Since it was written, how- 
ever, the science of Geology has made such 
rapid strides as to render the speculations of 
that period somewhat crude and elemetary 
W hole continents are now known to be aflected 
by another process of nature, causing their 
upheaval in slow but regular advances on the 
seas adjacent. In order therefore to investi- 
gate the phenomena connected with the vast 
alluvians alone the eastern shore of the United 
States, some consideration should be given to 
this interesting operation of subterranean 
causes, by which perhaps that coast may be 
more remotely ascribed to marine origin. 
The character of the sandy bottoms of east 
and south New Jersey, the vast beds of marl, 
filled with relies of a primeval ocean, and the 
various indications of its 


having once been 


many a fathom deep beneath the waves, are 
almost proofs that it has formed a portion of 
the mighty basin of the Atlantic. We invite 
the attention of some of our scientific corres- 
pondents to the subject and shall be glad to 
give currency to further facts tending to elu- 
cidate the geological history of this, and other 
sections of our country. 


Intelligencer. 
During my annual visit to Cape May this 
snmmer, I procured from Capt. Humphrey 
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Hughes of that place, some data, by which ! 
was enabled to make out the statement here: 
with annexed. 
ing to many of your readers | herewith send 
a copy for ‘insertion in your paper. 


Believing it wou!d be interest- 


R. P. 


Baltimore 8th mo. 14th, 1850. 


A statement of the number of feet gained by 
the sea on the bank of Cape Island, as measur- 
ed by Com. Decatur from 1804 to 1521 and 
continu d by others to 1850. 

In 1804, the distance from the Old Atlantic 
House to the edge of the bank was 334 It. 


In 1806 it was 324 ft. loss in 1 year, 10 ft. 
~ }607 = 204 * Jus 
*” JRO INR 06 2" 
« 1909 « 267 « o“ 
* Tslo% 266 .” 
“+ 18)2 6 260 “ 2 years, 10° 

“* 1816 % 125 + L * “aE 
“ S17” 210% eee 
“ NIN SS Yd { a 
* TRO + 180 + . * = 
In 182i * 194 *8in. 1 “dit. ain. 
In 1827 Aug. 30, Capt. Humphrey Hughes 


and i. S. Hughes measured the distance from 


the porch of the Old Atlantic House to the 
edge of the bank, and found it to be G4 ft. 
In 1829 the bank was washed away up to 


the House which was moved back. 


It will be seen that from 1804 to 1829, the 
] 
sea at Cape Island had gained on the land 


» 


334 ft. or 13 ft. 2 in. per yearon an average. 
‘ - } 

In 1824 Capt. Humphrey Hueohes measured 
to the front or 


Hughes 


nce from the sea-bank, 
at his house, 


the dista 


upper cute now called 


Liouse, and found it to be GUO tt. 
In 1841 Aug. 2nd, Merritt Canby ot Wil- 
mineton, Del., measured the distance from 


Hughes upper or front gate to the sea-bank, 
and found it to be 
Washed away at this point from I8-.5 to 


1841—17 years, 


IRS it 


9» ‘ 
ve ile 


or about 19 ft. per year on an average. 
In 1850—7th mo. 29th, | measured the dis- 


tance from the per front gate at the Flughes 
House to the sea-bank and found it tobe 245 ft. 
Washed away from 1841 to 1850—9 


about 4 feet 5 inches per year on an aver- 


up 


years 
or 
uve. 

"Note. As have been an annual visitor at 
Cape May for 10 years, Ll feel confident that 
nearly this entire 40 feet washed , 
during the fall of 1847, which so alarmed those 
holding property on the bank, as at last to in- 
iduce them to have a double row of pickets 
planted below the bank, some Six or eight feet 
deep, and filled in with brush and Jitter, whicb 
has thus far, prevented the water from under- 
mining the bank, and it has not gone one foot 
1847. 

The distance, therefore, as last measured, is 
the same as it was in 1848—so that the 40 f 
above stated as having washed away from 1841 
to 1850, the time of the last measurement, was 
in fact, washed away between 154] and 1847, 
%—or 6{t. 8 in. on an 
average since 1841; the pickets having step- 


was away 


since 


eet 


incl instead of 


years 
ped the sea’s inroads since 1847. ; 

I make this explanation for the benefit of 
those who may wish very exact measure- 
ment. 


R. P. 


a 

Dirp,—On the 7th inst., Isatan Jeanes, in the 81st 
year of his age. 
On the 7th of Eighth month, Lypra Jonas, 
wife of Loyd Jones, in the 77th year of her age. 
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‘ For Fries 
rHE DEATH OF 


Though twenty-five years 


ekly Intelligencer 


A SISTER. 


have elapsed 


since the event occurred, which forms the sub- 
ect of the following brief narrative ; yet such 
is the vividness of its impression upon my 
memory, thatthe sublime realities of the scene 


may be traced with the delicacy of a finished 


picture. 


A sister in her seventeenth 
so far from having evinced any 


summer, who, 


seriousness of 


character, had been noted for almost constant 


levity, was taken suddenly ill. 


A physician 


was sent for, and after the lapse of two or three 
days, temporary relief ensued, and with it, her 


usual lightness of spirit ; it was 
ever, When she relapse 
arly on the 
e ohth d iy ol her sickness, by 


ful than before. 


family were culled to her bedside; there to 


witness a most 
conviction, and 


and without instrumental 
She at first importuned her father, who was 


conversion 


for a day, how- 
state more pain- 


morning of the 
: 


her desire, the 


linpres/ive inst ince of Divine 
effected suddenly, 


agency. 


amember of the Society of Frien Is, Lo pray 


fof her. ‘This appea! 


le with such pa- 


thetic force that with eyes suffused with tears 


he br kenly re} 


ny child, Ldo pray for 


thee.’ ‘This strong unsatished desire was soon 


followed by such inspired raptures, as to raise 
her soul above all d yubt, 
family then, together 


quaintances, were ( 


i 


of her thri ing 


mony continued 


more than tw 


ever had more 


whose religious 


with the d ty Ol 


A short inter 


membder ot the 


he lips were ¢ 
il} I 
the tore ( ie 
' ' : 
tnose tast embraces 


one born anew 


itance,. into which, 


she saw the 


peedy dissolution. 


to come quickly, and the last word that 


dred with a chain which time can neither de- 

*, nor corrod 
of her warning, 
mercy, associates religion, to all among us, with 
not with hope; and there may 
be some among us, who, beyond the blessed 


veneration, 1 


and all fear. 


experience, perhapss 
its delivery. 


with the cl 


sealed, proclaimed 


sity of heaven, as well as 
Her last 


cen with frequent calls upon the Lord Jesus 


} 
V, ha 


And the 


iwn to listen to the voice 

In an impyessive testi- 

Interruplie n 

Pe rhaps no sermon 
1 

force; though uttered by one 


val before her departure, each 
imily was summoned to re- 


! 


moments were 


” 
nov. hanpv 
PPys hay py: 


her triumphant exit, 
bound the memories of her near surviving kin- 


ret speaking voice 


instrument, can ascribe the praise to God. 


Rahway, 8th mo. 1850. 


BORAX 


about ently 


ted the extraordinary lagoons from which borax 
Nothing can 


\ 
Is Obl rined. 


than the aspect of the whole surrounding coun- 
try. ‘The mouniains, bare and bleak, appear 
to be perpetually immersed in clouds of sul- 
phurous vapor, which sumetimes ascend in 
wreathed or twisted columns,and at other times 
are beaten down by the winds, and dispersed | bodies of va 
in heavy masses‘through the glens and hollows.; whole commingling, constitute a diminutive 
Here and there water-springs, in a State of cloud, which is wafted up the peaks of the 


,AGOONS OF 


S. A. 


SCANY. 


In a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying 
sienne, are silua- 


be more desolate 





feel. 


lainous 


‘The 


with several of her ac- 


for 


began 


last farewell ; 
| of death; but 
tic exclamations, which 
her as 
that bright inher- 
extended arms 
was longing to enter; frequently saying that 


she 


ner 


h its offers of 
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eer ee ee em ee 


boiling heat, and incessantly emitting smoke 
and vapor, burst with immense noise fi 
earth, which burns and shakes beneat 


ty of the lagoons is almosti 


lv when the wind blows about you the fiery 
vapor, deeply impregnated with sulphur. F 
and near the earth 
crystallisations ol various minerals, while the 
soil beneath 
ed with chalk, which at a distance, Imparts to 
it the appearance Ol variegated marble. 
you proceed, you are stunt 
constant explosions, which remind you 
are traversing the interior of a mighty crater, 
which in past ages was perhaps filled with a 
tlood of Gui 


Borax was ltrst broucht 


India, from ‘J 


trict of ‘luscany we have described. 


1’ 


For many ages 
DOTACIC ACIU, aNd Lhe 
it—altogetherabout | 


dreaded and shunned by 1 


antry to Cultivate the lands in the neighborhoo | 
which might gener lly be 


who is describe 


Duke, first 


tardo. Masgagin, 


} 


streams issuing irom 
ed the propriety of ¢ stablishing manulactories 
1801, in con- 


numerous expel \- 


of borax. As late, however, as 
sequence of the failure of 


i 


ments, Professor Gazzeri arrived at the con- 
clusion that the quantity of acid contained in the 
water of the lagoons was too smail to render the 
working of them profitable. 
was based on 
the extractin 
coal furnaces. 
duced the Improved metho 


hot vapors of 


} 


elaboration of the 
invented the present Int 
ibly goon improvin 

The system of the Chevalier iu irderel, now 
Comte ue P merasce, d Spl Lys at once 


ingenuily aud 


pors, having been 


more OF jess Vehemence in various parts ol 
mountains—which, ft 
commerce, are copiously irrigated with streams 
of water—the idea was conceived of 


INTELLIGENCER. 





‘The heat of the atmo 


Is covered 


is composed of black marl, streak- 


by the no 


to Europe, through 


region, semodilng In Character the dis- 


whole district containi 
ty miles in length—was 
he inhabitants. Many 
inducements were vainly held out to the peas- 


yr nothing. 
Aboutthe middle of the last century, Hoefer, 
pothecary to the Grand 
detected the presence ol 
icid in the lagoon Orcherio, near Monte 
professor of anatomy, 
found the mineral in a concrete state in several 


oons, and suggest- 


» 
But LOIS ¢ 


altemptins 


lt was M. Larderel wh: 


employing the 
acid, and may 


WwW ik prob- 


y [or ages. 


| he s front, 


red to burst fo 


yrtunatlely for industry and 





mountains, or 


ording to its ¢ 


‘l'o stand on 


1] : } 
MAKES, SLUNNCAG 
pecial- ken by incessa 


ind half sutiocated b 


por, Is lo ¢ x] 


such as one ieeis 


or /litna, or in 

Cave. 
Another lag 

the mountain, 


occurrence Ol 


cesses are foliowed, 


observa e. ‘The 


after it has rec 


ty-lour hours, 


artiicial channel 
from thence, with s 
third, a fourth, anc 


es asixthor eig! 


ol impregnat 


by this time tl 
f | 


of acid, which Pri 


to little too repay t 


voirs, whence 


quiescent a few hours, for what 


SLaLeCU, | 


T 
t 
the hot vapor concent 


acid by passing und 


on} - 
Irom the doilIng 


ata heat of 80 deer 


charged at a hea 


heit.) 


‘The evaporating pans are arrange 


same pring iple as the iavoor 


t 


cases almost I 


ced on a lower lev 
successive pan tl 


er, till the water 


crystal! sing vesst 
, } 


dry Ing-To 


ew hours, it 
tation. The 


for many years been on the increase 
ibout twelve or 
not exceed nine. 


cious than the opinions formed by 


on matters ol 


yl perpe tual improvemse 
was from 7000to 8000 ‘Tuscan | 


reached the 


$ perpetually 


an arulicial lagoon on the site of the most ele-|economy; an 


vated rent. 


nate it with boracicacid. 


Surrounded by aridity and barrenness, 


ing and steaming 
trembies, and resounds 


sions from below. 


fora considerable he ioht, spreads, and assumes eters t 
an arborescent form as it is diluted by the at 
It then goes circling over the 
surface of the lagoon, till, meeting with other) We are without information on many points 
in a similar condition, the 


mospheric alr. 


was turned 
The burning blasts from below forcing 
their way through the water, keep it in a state 
of perpetual ebullition, and by degrees iu pre 


face presents the aspec i huge caldron, | 
explo-|horacic ac 
ymetlimes the vapor 
like a thread from the water, and alter rising weather, and 


ted A large basin having been exca-! possible to say by w 
vated, the nearest stream it.\to be effected, we cannot permit out 


» doubt thatthe manufactu 
g- tion greatly 
Nothing can be more these who fo 
striking than the appearance of such a lagoon. 


7 
weather, whether 


rin va rs are 


ies ed var rs 


' 


the peasantry 

































































erience 


essor Gazze 


asses into the 


’ 
> condensation be 


- From these 


ne tmanuiactul 


maximum, 


uld a priort be 


transcending 


of these ouserves the 


iuence on the 


goons are greater. | 
untavorabie 


acoons are 


neighborhood, even at a great 
to regulate the proceeding 


agricultural pursuits. 


tance, serving 


the 


connected with the population of those dis- 
tricts, to throw light on which 


cessary to institute fresh investigations on the 


rould be ne- 
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spot. The lagoons are usually excavated by|prevail. Here, however, as in most other/and instantly the horse obeyed, perfectly sub- 
laborers from Lombardy, who wander south-|parts of Europe, we behold the extremities, as dued and as gentle and obedient as a well train- 
ward in search of employment in those/it were, of two systems—the one that is going |ed dog; suffering his feet to be lifted with en- 
months of the year during which the Appen- out of date, and the one which is coming in.|tire impunity, and acting in all respects like 
nines are covered with snow. They do not,,Much bigotry is no doubt often displayed in|jan old stager. That simple string thus tied 
however, remain to be employed in the manu-|the attachment of some persons to old habits made him at once as docile and obedient as 
facture. ‘his is carried on by native Tuscan and customs, not otherwise valuable or respec-|any one could desire. The gentleman who 
laborers, who occupy houses, often spacious'table than from their mere antiquity ; but in thus furnished this exceedingly simple means 
and well built, in the neighborhood of the,several parts of Itaiy the advocates of novelty|of subduing a very dangerous propensity, in- 
evaporating pans. ‘They are in nearly all cases|are seldom in possession of so much comfort)timated that it is practiced in Mexico and South 
married men, and are enabled to maintain them-jas they who abide by the habits and customs;America in the management of wild horses. 
selves and their families on the comparatively /of their forefathers. ‘These for the most part|Be this as it may, he deserves the thanks of 
humble wages of a Tuscan lira a day. ‘are content with the coarse manufactures of all owners of such horses, and especially the 
We quote the following suggestion from the|the country, which, rough and uncouth in ap- thanks of those whose business it may be to 
observations of a traveller:—lt appears to me |pearance, supply the fequisite warmth, and shoe or groom the animals, 
that the power and riches of these extraordi-|are extremely enduring. On the other hand, N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
nary districts remain yet to be fully developed. /the imported goods within reach of the poor, 
They exhibit an immense number of mighty|though gay, and of brilliant colors, are too 
steam engines, furnished by nature at no cost,/often of the most flimsy texture, and melt) DOING GOOD. 
and applicable to the production of an infinite|away from about the persons of the wearers| 
variety of objects. Inthe progress of time this almost like vapor. 
vast machinery of heat and force will probably} ‘The owners and conductors of the works 
become the moving central point of extensive are too much absorbed by the love of gain (0)spark of moral fire is burning within their bo- 
manufacturing establishments, ‘The steam|pay much attention to the state of the laborers,|som—and that little spark, ‘though faint and 
which has been so ingeniously applied to the| who, as in most other parts of Italy, lead a re-/feeble may kindle a bright and glowing flame. 
concentration and evaporation of boracic acid, tired life, and are reserved and shy of com- Say not it is too insignificant, too trifling to ac- 
will probably hereafter, instead of wasting itself; municating with strangers. On ordinary to- complish any useful end. Whatever is good, 
n the air, be employed to move huge engines,|pics they will converse with you freely )is worthy of preservation, is worthy of cultiva- 
which will be directed to the infinite variety of enough, but the moment you allude to their do-!tion,—The little germ of Truth you throw by 
production which engages the attention of the|mestic concerns, they shrink into themselves,'the wayside, will not be lost—it shall vot 
industrious artisans ; and thus in course of time|and decline entering into explanations. This | perish : no! it will be guarded and nurtured by 
there can be little doubt that these lagoons,|however, they usually do in the most civil! angels, and shall flourish forever! 
which were fled from as objects of danger and | manner, affecting stupidity, and carefully avoid-| We should not fail, then, to speak one kind 
terror by uninstructed man, will gather round|ing the least appearance of rudeness. Even word at least to cheer the wounded spirit.— 
them a large intelligent population, and become |in the neighboring towns and villages, the la-)/Think not, when some wanderer crosses your 
sources of prosperity to innumerable indivi-jborers of the lagoons are little known; and| way, that a word of warning will be of no avail; 
duals through countless generations. ithe produce of their manufacture, though ex-|though the erring one may scorn your counsel, 
Whoever has travelled through Tuscany, | ported to France and England, attracts little|that friendly word will come to him again, and 
will everywhere have observed that the pea-jnotice to the country itself, except among those |lead the spirit that hath gone astray back to 
sants live in better houses than they do any-|who are engaged in its production. This will|the path of virtue. Words of counsel spoken 
where else in Europe. Some one has said that/account for the very little that is popularly|in love, will never be forgotten ; faithful mem- 
nearly all their dwellings have been built with-| known ofthe borax lagoons of Tuscany, or of/ory will treasure them up, and the fitting time 
in the last eighty years, an observation which the race of peasants by whom they are rendered | will come for them to do their good work. 
in itself shows the substantial nature of their| profitable. 
tenements, for where else will a peasant’s| 
house last so long? In the secluded moun-| . 
tain valleys, where agriculture supplies the| Se ee |whenever the opportunity to speak, to act, is 
only employment of the industrious classes, you| The following fact occurred the other day.!seen ; then do your duty, your good deed will 
sometimes meet with very ancient cottages,| A beautiful and high spirited horse would nev-|be recorded in heaven—and you will find even 
built quite in the style of the middle ages, with|er allow a shoe to be puton his feet, or any 
an abundance of projections and recesses; all|person to handle his feet, without a resort to| 
calculated to produce picturesqueness of effect.|every species of power and means to control| one 
‘he modern houses, more particularly in the|him. At one time he was nearly crippled by| mscaalimanaasiiianainiaiaias 
listrict of the lagoons, are constructed more |teing put in the stocks; he was afterward} Moveable property, or capital, may procure 
with reference to comfort than show, the ob-|thrown down and fettered; at another time one!a man all the advantages of wealth; but pro- 
ject being to secure as much room and air as|of our most experienced horse-shoers was un-|perty in land, gives him mtch more thaa this. 
possible. In most places a garden is attached able to manage him by the aid of as many/|It gives hima place inthe domain of the world ; 
toevery dwelling ; and where trees will grow,|/hands as could approach. In an attempt to/it unites his life with the life that animates all 
a large linden or chesnut stretches its large|shoe this horse, he resisted all efforts, kicked|creation. Money is an instrument by which 
boughs lovingly about the corner, and some|aside everything but an anvil, and came near|man can procure the satisfaction of his wants 
times over the roof, of the dwelling. Under|killing himself against that, and finally was/and his desires. Landed property is the estab- 
this the peasant and his family sit to enjoy|brought back to his stable unshod. This was|lishment of man as the sovereign in the midst 
themselves on summer evenings. Not to bejhis only defect ; in all other respects he is gen- ofnature. It satisfies not ony his wants and his 
entirely idle, the father is usually engaged in|tle and perfectly docile, especially in haruess.| desires, but tastes deeply implanted in his na- 
weaving baskets, while the children amuse|But this defect was just on the eve of consign-|ture. For his family it creates that domestic 
themselves with cleaning and preparing thejing him to the plough, where he might work|country, called home, with all the living sympa- 
twigs; the mother, often witha baby in her/barefoot, when, by mere accident, an officer in'thies, and all the future hopes and projects 
lap, applies herself to the reparation of the!our service, lately returned from Mexico, was|which people it. And whilst property in land 
family wardrobe; and the whole group,|passing, and being made acquainted with the|is more consonant than any other tothe nature 
especially when lighted up by the slanting rays\difficulty, applied a complete remedy by the|of man, it affords a field of activity the most fa- 


———- 


Every mind has a mission to fulfil, an influ- 
jence to be felt, either, for good or for evil; and 
none are so lost, so degraded, but that some 


| Think not, then, a look of kindness, an act 
esac | 


|of love, however trifling may seem the word of 
ladmonition, think them not thrown away, 





here on earth a full and satisfactory reward ! 


—@—- 


of the setting sun, presents to the eye a pic-|following simple process :— |vorable to his moral developement, the most 
ture not to be equailed by Dutch or Flemish} He took a cord about the size of a common|suited to inspire a just sentiment of his nature 
school. |bed cord, put it in the mouth of the horse like|and his powers. 1n almost all the other trades 


In other respects the peasant ofthe lagoons|a bit, and tied it tightly on the top of the ani-jor professions, whether commercial or scientific, 
aims at a standard of inferior luxury. His|mal’s head, passing his left ear under the |sucess appears to depend solely upon vigilance. 
house is by far the finest portion of his pos-|string, not painfully tight, but tight enough to|In agricultural life, man is constantly in the 
sessions. ‘I'he style of furniture, though com-|keep the ear down, and the cord in its place.|presence of God, and of His power. Activity, 
fortable, is inferior ; and in the matters of dress|This done, he patted the horse gently on the|talent, prudence and vigilance, are as necessary 
and food the most primitive theories evidently |side of his head and commanded him to follow, here as elsewhere to the sucess of his labors— 
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but they are not less insufficient than they are/river in the steamship Carolina, on the 2&th of|in mind, and indisposed for reflection. I have 


necessary. 
and the temperature, the sun and the rain, and| 
all those phenomena of nature which determine 
the success or the failure of the labors of man 
on the soil which he cultivates. ‘There is no 
pride which can resist this dependence, no ad- 
dress which can escape it. Nor is it only a 
sentiment of humanity as to his power over his 
own destiny which is thus inculcated upon 
mna ; he learns, also, tranquillity and patience. 
He cannot flatter himself that the most inge- 
nious invention, or the most restless activity, 
will insure his success—when he has done all 
that depends upon him for the cultivation and 
fertilization of the soil, he must wait with resig- 
nation. ‘I'he more profoundly we examine the 
situation in which man is placed by the posses- 
sion and cultivation of the soil, the more do we 
discover how rich it is in salutary lessons to 
his reason, and benign influence on his charac- 
ter, Men do not analyze these facts, but they 
have an instinctive sentiment of them, which 
powerfully contributes to that peculiar respect 
in which they hold property in land, and to the 
preponderance which that kind of property en- 
Joys over every other, ‘This preponderance is 
a qatural, legitimate, and salutary fact, which, 
especially in a great country, society at large 
has a strong interest in recognizing and respect- 
ing.—.M. Guizot, 
— 


THE SUN’S DISTANCE FROM THE EARTH. 


It will be recollected that Congress, at the 
last session, appropriated a sum of money to 
send a scientific expedition to the West Coast of 
South America, for the purpose of making as- 
tronomicai observations to determine if possi- 
ble, the distance from 
greater accurracy than has 
done. : 


sun’s the earth with 
heretofore been 
The distance is generally believed to) 
be about ninety five millions of miles ; though 
some observatious have made it not more than| 
minety millions. 
A gentleman of this city, who has discovered | 
a new mode of determining by the laws of mo-| 
tion, the mean distance at which gravitating 
bodies shall revolve around each other, has 
made the calculation upon his principles, and 
finds the distance from the centre of the earth| 
to the centre of the sun to be 92,285,598 miles, | 
(ninety-two millions, two hundred and eighty-! 
five thousond, five hundred and ninety-eight 
miles.) In this calculation which requires but| 
a few minutes labor, he takes the diameter of 
the earth at the most commonly received mea- 
surement, 9212 miles. The gentleman from 
whom we derive the above particulars has ex- 
amined the calculation alluded to, and discovers 
no mistake in them. He says, “ The fact that 
his (the inventor’s) method, which is entirely in- 
dependent of all astronomical observations and 
calculations, comes to a result which is neariy 
a medium of the distance, heretofore found by! 
observations, is in itself almost a demonstration | 
that his principles are correct, and if correct,| 
he has certainly made a most wonderful and 
important discovery. We trust the scientific} 
world will ere long receive more light on the! 
subject.”"—.Vew York Com. 
— 
Maits—InTercourse witn Onre- 
con.—We now have a regular communication 
with Oregon, and aregular monthly mail will 
in future be conveyed between this port and 
that territory, to take letters and papers from 
all parts of the Union. ‘This is what we have 
wanted. The first mail from Oregon came 


PaciFic 


igian states that the capital invested in m 


of this new branch of industry. 


do, and hide your mind, at least till last ; an 


It was there transferred to the steamer Calli- 
fornia, and left Chagres, on the 26th ult., in 
the Georgia, which arrived here on the 6th 
inst. ‘Thus, in a little less than forty days, the 
mail was conveyed from Oregonto New York. | 
This is quick work The service on the Pacific 
side is performed by Messrs Howland & As- 
pinwall’s steam packets. 

oe 

Tue Uses or Steam.—Some of our enter- 
prising merchants may perhaps take a hint from 
the following extract from a letter of Horace 
Greely to the New York ‘Tribune :— 

“The best thing that I saw in Watertown! 
was the turn out of two thousand people on a| 
wild, stormy night, to hear a dry talk on Tem- 
perance ; the next was a new “Portable Steam 
Engine,” invented and manufactured here by 
Hoard & Bradford, and sold (including boiler 
and all,) at these rates: Half a horse power 
$75; one horse $100; two horse $160; three 
horse $225; four horse $300. The two-horse 
engine | examined was running a Napier power 
press briskly, while burning about as much| 
fuel asacommon kitchen range. Certainly,a 
ton of sea coal would amply suffice to run it a) 
fortnight, night and day, or a month, ten hours 
per day. ‘The time must be at hand when 
every thrifty farmer, with nearly every me- 
chanic will have such an engine of his own, 
and chopping straw, turning grindstone, churn- 
ing, chopping wood, threshing, &c., will have} 
ceased to be a manual, and become a mechani-| 
cal operation. Printing (press work) by hand, | 
must rapidly disappear before the approach of 
this engine, which will be running on wheels, | 
and driving a scythe before it, or drawing a} 
plough behind it, within five years. We have | 
hardly begun to use steam as yet.”’ 

———aa | 


| 


anu-| 
factories in Georgia, is greatly under estimated | 
in the report of the Secretary or the Treasury. 
Ins:ead of $121,000, as there stated, it exceeds 
two millions, and the people have only as yet 
begun to turn their attention to the importance} 


SouTHeRN FAcToRIES.—The Savannah Geor- 


| 
| 
aioe 


HINTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF YOUTH 


In conversation, mark well what others say or 

1) 
then open it as sparingly as the matter ‘vill! 
let you. A just observation and reflection upon) 
men and things, give wisdom; those are the| 
great books of learning seldom read. ‘The! 
laborious bee draws honey from every flower. | 
Be always on your watch, but chiefly in com- 
pany ; then be sureto have your wits about 
you, and your armour on; speak last and little, 
but tothe point. Interrupt none, anticipate 
none, read Prov. x. 8.13. ‘Beswift to hear, 
slow to speak,’ James i. 19. It gives time to 
understand, and ripens an answer. Affect not 
words, but matter, and chiefly to be pertiment 
and plain; truest eloquence is plainest ; and 
brief speaking, | mean brevity and clearness to 
make yourselves easily understood by every 


body, and in as few words as the matter will! 


adinit of, is the best.’ '"—Penn’s Fruits of a 
Father’s Love. 

Though I wish to be the last to find fault 
with the innocent and natural sprightliness 


It is God who rules the seasons|June and reached San Francisco on the Ist ult.| found that, by occasionally relaxing in the 


discipline of watchfulness, the inclination to 
laughter, more particularly, gained much 
ground upon me; and there has been no small 
difficulty in restraining this habit, when much 
indulged ; so that it strikes meto be asnare. 
Though religion does not make a man gloomy, 
yet it never allows him to be off his guard ; no, 
he must ‘watch and pray, lest he enter into 
temptation, —taking up his daily cross to all 
frivolous and foolish jestings, besides other 
more evident and open evils "John Barclay’s 
Letters. 


——— 


The Michigan State Convention, now in ses- 
sion at Lansing, deliberating on the re-construc- 
tion of the Constitution of the Peninsular State, 
have adopted a clause extending the Elective 
Franchise to Indians and their descendants, 
and have also adopted a Resolution submitting 
to the People, as a separate proposition, the 
question of extending the same right to the Af- 
rican race. 

oo 


Ancer—If anger rises suddenly and violent- 
ly, first restrain it with consideration ; and 
then let it end with a hearty prayer for him 
that did the real or seeming injury. ‘The 
former of the two stops its growth, and the 
latter quite kills it, and makes amends for its 
monstrous and involuntary birth. 

"Jere my Taylor 


— 


JUDICIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


A pleasant incident occurred in a public school 
some time since. It seems that the boys attend- 
ing the school, of the average age of seven years, 
had, in their play of bat and ball, broken one of 
the neighbor’s windows, but no clue to the offender 
could be obtained, as he would not confess, nor 
would any of his associates expose him. The casi 
troubled the teacher; and on one of the citizens 
visiting the school, she privately and briefly stated 
the circumstances, and wished him, in some rv 
marks to the scholars, to advert to the principle in 
volved in the case. The address had reference 
principally to the conduct of boys in the streets 
and at their sports; the principles of rectitude and 
kindness which govern them every where, even 
when alone, and when they thought no one was 
present to observe. ‘The scholars seemed deeply 
interested in the remarks. A very short tim 
after the visiter had left the school, a little boy 
arose from his seat and said, ‘‘ Miss L., I batted 
the ball that broke the window. Another boy 
threw the ball, but I batted it, and it struck th 
\window. Iam willing to payforit.” There was 
‘a death-like silence in the school as the little boy 
| was speaking, and continued for a minute after he 
lhad closed. ‘But it won’t be right for one to pay 
'the whole for the glass,” said another boy, rising, 
lin his seat, ‘all of us that were playing should 
pay something, because we were all engaged alik« 
in the play; I'll pay my part «And I!’ “And 
11!” A thrill of pleasure seemed to run through 
ithe school at this display of correct feeling. The 
teacher’s heart was touched, and she felt mor 
than ever the responsibility of her charge. 

Hogg’s Instructor 


/ 


— ~— 


Tue Wuaeat Crop or 1850.—There can 


and liveliness of youth, yet I cannot but excuse|hardly be a doubt any longer, that the wheat 
myself from joining in with what is commonly|crap of the West, for the present year, will be 


through by the last steamer. It left Columbia! so termed ; having often felt thereby unsettled |the largest ever raised.—Cincinnali Gaaette. 












PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Frovr.—Old stock at $52, fresh ground $53. 
Extra Flour g5 624 and $7 U0. 
Bz 04. 







Rye Flour sells at 






Conn Meat—Is firm, with sales at $3. 
W ueat.—T here is a limited demand for red at i13 






all5; good wnite at 123. 





Corn—Is scarce at 65a 66 for good Southern yellow, 
white is worth 63c. 






Rye.—Penna. is held at 65c, 





Oats.—Are now quite dull; prime Pennsylvania 


from store sells at 45; Southern is worth 30 a 22. 





Cartte Marker.—The offerings of beef cattle for 







































the week were about twelve hundred head. Beeves 


are selling at from $5 50 to $7 00 per 00 lbs. Hogs. 
—Jhere were 600 in the market, and sold from 


$5 00 to'$5 50 per 100 Ibs. Cows—About 200 in 


latter from $1 to $3, according to quality. 








Pp STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer, 8. E. corner 
_ e@ of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 

He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 
tate, the investment of monev in Ground Rent and 
Mortgage Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 mo, 17—6 mos. 


T OTICE.+The Grammar School under the care of 
NX Green Street Preparative Meeting, will be reopened 
on the first Second day in the Ninth month next, under 
the care of Rebecca W. Moore as Teacher. Application 
may be made to 

David Ellis, No. 137 Franklin St. 

W. M. Levick, No. 140 Dillwyn St. 

Lydia Longstreth, No. 272 N. Third St. 

Jane Johnson, No. 264 N. Fourth St. 

Philadelphia, 8th mo. 8th, 1850. At. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 North Fifth street. 
Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers Importersand Dealersin Paper 


Hangings, &c. 
Have on hand an assortment of all the standard 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Which Shool Teachers‘and Country Merchants are par- 
ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- 
mie nt*of PAPER, 7 
Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com- 
mercial and Packet Post, Flat Cap, &c. Also, Hard- 
ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, | 
and Blue and White Bonnet Boards, &c. | 

STATIONERY, 
Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen-! 
cils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink, 
Writing Sand. Pocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases, 
Plain and Embossed Envelopes, Letter and Note size. 


the market and sold at prices ranging from $16 to $38. 
Sheep and Lambs*—The former from $2 to $4, the | 
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' 7ANTED.—An Apprentice to the retail Drag and 


Apothecary business. Apply at 
JOS. C. TURNPENNY'S, 


4th mo. 24—S3t. N. E. cor. Spruce and Tenth Sts. 


FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 


No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and 3d Streets, Philada. 
Where can be obtained, at any time, the most de- 
sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAPLE GOODs, suit- 
able for FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices. 
; P.&S. This store is also well established for Linens 
and Furntsainc Goons generally. 
6th mo, 8—tf 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM 
A AND ALICE ELLIs. Pablished this day— 
Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, 
of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by 
the author for the American edition. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
| Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. 
ALSO, 
| Journal of Margaret Woods, Guide to Peace. 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. 
Letters, &«., of the late John Barclay. 
Gnrney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. 
| Marsh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. 
Life of T.. Fowell Buxton. 
Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. 


_ | Memoirs of Samuei Fothergill. 


Lindley Murray’s Life. 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb, 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, &c. &c. 


4th mo 27 

os peaaeeas, ,FEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of 

Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whole 

‘sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY 

& KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above 
Spruce. 

The Bedding Department of our business is in the se- 
cond story, where we now have, ready made, or will ma = 
to order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush- 
jions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a 
good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, 
Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and 


ing, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes 


try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting,| 


from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents 
to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag 
Carpetings, from 25 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths ana 
Mattings, at all prices. For sale by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


> 


4th mo. 20th.—tf. 


EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 


* FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and! 


others ; a full assortment of various sizes now in Store. 
The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
make for security against FIRE 





EYRE 
AND 
LANDELL, 
FOURTH AND ARCH, 


| established a store where Friends now resort to 
obtain Dry Goods adapted to their wants. 
E. & L. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. 
Our motto is Good Goods at low prices. 108 Cashmere 
Shawls at 44 cts, 4th mo. 27 


7 EW SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—JOHN 
AN J. LYTLE, 8S. E. cor. Seventh and Spring Garden 
Stsi, would respectfully inform Friends that he has on 
hand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their 
use, consisting in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, 
low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. 

Silk Lustres from 25 to 374 cts. 4-4 Bock Muslin 
Hdkfs, 25 cts. Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 
price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 and 50 
\cts., much lower than regular prices. India Silk Shawls, 
| Gauze, Cap Crape, Kid and Lisle Thread Gloves, &c. 
| Those in want are particularly invited to call and ex- 
‘amine his stock. 4th mo. 27—3m. 


| (HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
| 


BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 
jmiles from Bordentown, N. J. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 

Fifth month, 1850. ‘The course of Instruction will 


jembrace the usual branches of an English education. 


TERMS.—Sixry Dotiars rer Session of ‘T'wenty- 


jtwo Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, 
|stationery and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., 
except mathematical books and instruments—one-half 


payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 

Stages running between Bordentown and Crosswicks 
pass the school daily. 5th mo. 18--3S m. 

AT STORE.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 

Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 

Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 

and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 

most reasonable terms. 
EMMOR: KIMBER, Jr., 
having for more than twenty vears paid particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 


: : ?/ basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper PPro} 


him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
3d mo 2 


Te VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
J and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union 
Vale, Dutchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 
Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phabe W. Pot- 
ter, Principals. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 


on the 6th of Sth month next, and continue twenty-two 


weeks. 

The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 
$46 per term. 

No extra charges except for books and stationary, 


OR BURGLARs, | which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 















Boards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, Ink out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 
Powder, Bill Files, &e , &c. } ALSO—In store and for sale: 
per-plate on the best English ''archment, and adapted to BOOKS. mie : 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, eith: r before | TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &e¢. in Stores. 
the Meeting, or at private houses. Published and for 
sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. 

WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, &c. 


At 10 cents a Piece. and upwards, 


PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, Ke. 


' 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| tion, suitable"for warm or cold water. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop-| SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 


DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. 


Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforsted| having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with-) on hand. 


| 


The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
lequalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country. 
A first rate Female Teacher is engaged for the Sum- 
mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
Girls. 
For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- 
prietors, personally, or by letter directed to Oswego 


PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, i mies anigiiadi | Village, Dutchess Co., VN. Y. 


ALFRED MOORE, 


We have connected with our establishment an ex en- 





REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 


Page ated Proprietor 
RUFUS POTTER, Jn. § | TOPMeto 


. . THER , 2 : — A 
sive Iwper Hanging manufactory, and have recently PER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 





| Union Vale, Srd. mo. 19, 1850. 


much enlarged our sale rooms. Keeping them entirely 
separate from our other business on the second floor. 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten} 
cents a piece and upwards, 













Our stock comprises aj 
large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for 
Parlors. Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and embossed 
papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various Ainds of 
wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders. | 
Fire Board patterns Window Shades, &s. &c., whole-| 
sale and retail. 
¥° Papering dene in the city or country by careful 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. \ 
> A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market,| 
up stairs 4th mo | 




















WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or had | ——— fo a 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or ACOR HAMER,Jr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
other causes. ; OLIVER EVANS, \@ & Son. Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 
3d mo-tf. 618. Second! door below Chesnut st. |nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 
; ————-_——_______—. |No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 
YENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having | cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
| improved in health, has resumed his business in |e able to give his customers satisfaction. 
connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of} 4th mo. 4-tf. 
Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, | ——- —— 
where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, | 
will be kept, or made to order. 


\ A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
iV, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
The patronage of his friends and former customers is|China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 
respectfully solicited. | patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order.' T’ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
J. 8S. NICKERSON, ja general assortment of other goods in her line, which 

B. H. LIGHTFOOT, | will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 


3d mo. 20-ly. |the city. Sth mo. Sth. 
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